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No. 49. Vou. II. 
eS — is precisely the same feeling, my dear, which leads} the shop. A second after, there was a loud cry of 
NARRATIVE. people to make a great parade of their abilities be- |‘ Stop thief! stop thief!” The crowd pressed up- 
———— oun seman fore those who are likely to be dazzled by them. | on Maria, and a woman pushing along with great 


[A Continuation of the Story of Maria and Frances. 


There was nearly six years difference in the ages 
of Maria and her adopted sister ; and there was as 
uch difference in their characters as in their years. 
Maria was not very quick in her feelings, and not 
very easily attached jo people. Fanny loved with 
3 he strangth off little heart, and did rot al- 
mys stop to know, whether her favorites were wor- 
thy of her love. 

Maria was very serious in her manners, and seem- 
ed much older than she was; Fanny would dance, 
and sing, and frisk about, all day long, like a little 
squirrel, and would laugh and cry at very trifling 
things. When Maria was fourteen years old, her 
father had important business to London, and his 
sister, who resided there, begged him to bring Ma- 
riatosee the city. Mrs. Williams would not have 
dared to trust the thoughtless little Fanny, but she 
thought Maria was old enough, and discreet enough 
tobe trusted away from home. So it was agreed 
that she should go with her father, and all necessary 
peparations were made for their journey. The vil- 
ge where they lived was not two day’sride from 
Iondon, and Fanny knew that her sister was to re- 
turn ina few weeks; yet she cried as if her heart 
would break, when the chaise came to the door. 
She kissed her, and bade her good bye six times in 
their own chamber, and twice on the stairs, and 
once in the breakfast parlour, and again on the door 
sep, and then agdin at the chaise. Maria was nev- 
rsomuch moved in her life. She was for the first 
time, going from her happy home. and from her be- 
oved mother. It was two. years since she had been 
without Fanny, even fer one day. Her little smi- 
ling face had become almost as necessary to her as 
the sunshine; and the sight of the poor little or- 
phan’s tears distressed her exceedingly. However, 
her father’s pleasant conversation, and the sight of 
new objects on the road, soon restored her usual 
cheerfulness ; and though they talked much of her 
mother and Fanny, she had entirely lost every feel- 
ingof sadness, before they reached London. When 
seated in the parlour of ker fashionable aunt, where 
every thing seemed new, and strange, and cold, and 
formal, she did indeed begin to feel home-sick. 
Her cousins talked of nothing but new ribbons and 
ruffles, and her aunt laughed at her for what she cal- 
led her “‘ country notions.” 

This, at first, made Maria somewhat unhappy ; 
for young people are apt to be ashamed of what is 
ighed at, whether they are quite sure it is wrong 

;-vt. She wrote a long letter to her mother, the 
"sty first night of her arrival, complaining that her 
aunt seemed to think more of the manner in which 
het gowns were cut, than she did how her charac- 
ler was formed ; and that her cousins laughed at her 
fortalking about the green fields, and the clear, 
blue sky, and told her they wished she would at- 
tend more to the colours of her ribbons, and Jet the 
meadows and skies alone. She confessed to her 
mother, that while they were talking thus, she did 
feel a little ashamed of things which before had for- 
med the chief happiness of her quiet life ; and that 
she often blushed at possessing that very knowledge, 
which her father had so often been afraid would ex- 
tite her vanity. 

Her mother in answer, wrote as follows—‘ My 
£AR Daventer,—Do you not know why it is you 
te ashamed of your “ country notions,” in the 
presence of your fashionable relations? Can you 
hot imagine why you are‘so anxious to hide your 
nowledge from those who hold it in contempt? It 



















































It is vanity! a diseased love of popularity, which 
leads, in the one case, to false shame, and in the 
other, to disgusting pride. If you are conscious of 
acting and thinking, and feeling right, why should 
you be anxious for your cousin’s good opinion? 
Kind, affectionate, and conciliating, you should in- 
deed be, as far as you can, without sacrificing the 
truth; but as you grow older, awa ws more with 
the world, you will find that different people think 
different things of importance, according to the 
manner in which they have been educated ; and if 
you attempt to conform your own opinions, princi- 
ples and feelings to all, you will soon find that you 
have no fixed, conscientious rules to act upon, and 
your mind will be like a feather, blown about by 
every passing wind. Therefore, my dear girl, think 
for yourself! Be very sure that you act from right 
motives, and trust me, you will be very likeiy to have 
the respect of the judicious and discerning ; and if 
you do not, you will at least, be conscious of deser- 
ving it. 

There is one thing about which I would caution 
you, though I believe you are too prudent to need a 
caution. Do not invite your cousins to makg pur- 
chases with you. They will be very likely to make 
you think a thousand things absolutely necessary, 
which you and I have done all car lives without; 
and you must remember that your indulgent father 
is not, nor ever will be rich. £ am sure you love our 
good little Fanny too much, to deprive her of any 
of the advantages we promised, when we gave her 
to you as a Birth Day Present. She is sitting be- 
side me now, and repeats so many things she has 
to tell you, concerning the pigeons and the ducks, 
and the bee-hives, that I must leave her a large 
space in my letter, to make these’ important com- 
munications, It seems as if the light had gone, 
since you and your father leftus. Rely upon him, 
and do nothing in London without his advice and 
consent. Farewell. Heaven bless you, and res- 
tore you soon to Your affectionate mother, 

M. Wituiams.” 


A short time after receiving this letter, Maria 
went out into a neighboring street, to purchase a 
few things, which she intended as presents for her 
mother and Frances. She said nothing of her de- 
sign to any one but her father, who readily offered 
to accompany her. The few simple articles she 
wished for, were soon bought, but there were abun- 
dance of things to see and admire in the busy streets 
of London; and her father lookéd at his watch, and 
was surprised to find it an hour later than he expec- 
ted. ‘‘ Why Maria,” said he, “‘ you have kept me 
explaining things, to satisfy your curiosity, until I 
shall find it difficult to meet a gentleman on impor- 
tant business, at the hour I have promised. You 
cannot fail to find your aunt’s house,—the distance 
is short, and you know the streets you are to pass, 
perfectly well.” Maria assured her father that a few 
moments’ walk would bring her home, and that she 
should not find the slightest difficulty. As she pas- 
sed along, a muff, of a new and béautiful species 
of Russian sable, caught her eye. She stepped in, 
and asked the price of it. It wasverydear. ‘‘Oh, 
I so wish I had it for mother.” thought she; “I 
will ask father about it; indeed I must have this 
muff;” and in her eagerness, she did not notice 
that she spoke the latter part of the sentence aloud. 
Turning tothe merchant, she observed that she 
would call again, and added, with great simplicity, 
“‘T have not money enough to buy the muff now, 
but I have resolved to have it.” She paused a mo- 


eagerness, threw her down. She was stunned by 
her fall upon the hard pavement, and had only a 
confused idea of a great multitude of people and 
very loud voices, and then of a sick and dizzy fecl- 
ing that came over her. When she recovered her 
senses, she found herself ina miserable, dirty room, 
with several harsh looking men standing round her. 
“ Where am I,” asked she, raising her head from 
the wretched heap of straw, on which it had been 
laid. “In prison, where you deserve to be,” re- 
plied the rough voice of the constable. ‘ O pray 
tell me for what?” asked Maria, in a tone of alarm. 
** A pretty question to ask, Miss Innocence,” said 
he. ‘I suppose you think because you wear fine 
clothes, and look like the quality, you can steal 
muffs, and nobody will say why do you so?” Ma- 
ria saw at once of what she was suspected, and she 
burst into tears with shame and terror. 'The hard- 
hearted men around her seemed to be a little touch- 
ed by the griefof one so young, ; and when she pro- 
tested again and again, that nothing in the world 
could have tempted her to steal even a half-penny ; 
they told her to dry up her tears, for if she was re- 
ally innocent, she would no doubt be proved so. 
She begged for a pen and ink, and wrote to her fath- 
er as follows— 

“ Dear Faruer,—Do hasten tome. I am in 
prison, accused of having stolen a muff, which I 
saw in a store this morning, and wished very much 
to purchase. They tell me that a woman who was 
in the store at the same time, is ready to take oath 
that she saw me catch it up, and make my escape 
with it, when the merchant was looking the other 
way. I was thrown down by the mob in the street, 
wand they assure me, that when I was taken up, the 
muff was found under me. All this. I know noth- 
ing about. I awoke from a fainting fit, and found 
myself in a dark, dreadful looking prison. Do, dear 
father, make haste and come tome. Marta.” 

Her father was dining with a party of gentlemen 
that day ; and luckily for Maria, she remembered 
the street and number, where he was to be found. 
The note was handed to him just-as he was about 
to seat himself atthe table. He turned-deadly pale, 
and ina hurried voice begged to be excused, that 
he might attend to important business. ‘ Pray al- 
low me to ask,” said the lawyer, with whom he was 
to dine, “‘ whether any thing distressing has hap- 
pened to you?” ‘I have no time to tell you now, 
my dear sir,” sad he, putting Maria’s note into his 
hand. ‘Come to meas soonas youcan. This is 
a dangerous business..” 

When Mr. Williams arrived at the prison, he took 
his beloved child to his arms in a transport of grief; 
and asshe rested on his neck, and poured forth her 
burning tears, he assured her again and again, that 
there could be no danger; that the laws of England 
were just, and the judges impartial; and that even 
if she was brought to trial, it would be no disgrace 
to her; for even the best and wisest had sometimes 
been accused of crimes which never entered their 
imaginations. Still he felt a little uneasy as to the 
result of this unhappy affair. He had perfect con- 
fidence in the excellent Jaws of his country; and 
he knew that innocence could not have a surer 
earthly reliance than the impartiality of an English 
judge, and the gond sense of an English jury. Still 
false evidence, could make the innocent suffer for 
the guilty, in any country, however good the laws 
might be; and he trembled lest the wicked woman, 
who had accused Maria of so shamefal an action, 
should have the hardihood to swear to her guilt, 








ment, again to look at the silvery fur, and then left 


and the ingenuity to make it appear probable to the 
court. 
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The friend with whom he was to have dined, fol- 
lowed him to the prison as soon as it was possible. 
He did not dare to tell Mr. Williams that there was 
nothing to fear; he even admitted that it was possi- 
ble bis child might be sentenced to Botany Bay, un- 
less they could in some way or other, prove the wo- 
man’s testimony to be false ; but he promised to use 
his utmost exertions, and left them for the purpose 
of making instantaneous enquiries. Mr. Williams 
ordered a larger and better room for Maria, with 
all the conveniences that money could purchase ina 
prison; but it was with an aching heart, that he 
left her, even for a few brief hours in such an abode 
of guiltand misery. Her mother and Frances were 
immediately sent for; and Maria tried to keep 
cheerful, that her unhappiness might not distress 
those she loved. [To be continued.] [Juv. Mis. 








THE NURSERY. 








PRAYER. 

I will tell you what a little boy once said to me: 
‘‘When I used to say my prayers, I never thought 
what I was about; but now I know that I am a sin- 
ner, and that I must pray.”- 1 hope there is not a 
child who will read this that does not say prayers 
every morning and evening; but I fear there are 
many, who, like the child I have mentioned, never 
think of what they are about when they speak to 
God in prayer. And there are also some children 
who are so idle as to repeat their prayers in bed. 
Now, to all such thoughtless children, I would say, 
‘‘Suppose yod were to be taken ill and die suddenly, 
how could you bear to be shut out of heaven, and 
be sent to that miserable place, hell? You must 
have your heart changed by the Holy Spirit, and 
made good, before you can live with your blessed 
Saviour in glory; and that you may have this new 
heart, you must ask or pray to the Lord for it.” 

So you see, my dear children, if you wish to go 
to heaven when you die, you must not only say 
your prayers, but think of what you are about while 
you are upon your knees ; remembering, before you 
begin to pray, the following lines, 

* God will not care for what I say, 
** Unless I feel it too.” 

Is there, however, a child among you who feels 
himself a sinner, and loves to pray? Oh! my dear 
child, I entreat thee to pray on! Listen to the 
tender invitation of the blessed Saviour, “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not.” ‘The more you pray unto him, the more will 
you love him; and if you do but love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, it is no matter what your lot may be on earth. 
The Lord declares in his holy word, “I love them 
that love me, and those that seek me early shall 
find me ;” therefore, 


**To him let little children come, 
**For he has said they may ; 

** His bosom thea shall their home, 
**Their tears he’ll wipe away.” 


[Y. Friend. 








RELIGION. 


From the N. Hampshire Observer. 
A CONVERSATION, 
“Tt is a beautiful night,” said an acquaintance 











of mine as she leaned upon her friend’s arm. 


‘Where do you think you shall be a month from 
this evening, if it is as pleasant as it is now?” 

“f shall probably be on a high hill, said he, 
about a mile from my father’s house, where I go 
every evening when it is pleasant, and sit and think 
of you.” 

“I had almost said, I wish that we «night both 
be on “the heavenly hill,” when there would be 
no more separation, nor sighing, nor death. Oh, 
what shall F do without your good counsels! You 
cannot tell how I am perplexed sometimes with dif- 
ficulties and fears, which would all vanish if you 
could be with me to soothe and cheer my spirits.” 

I was sitting alone by the river side, when the 
two friends passed by, They were soon seated at 
a short distance from me, without perceiving that 
any one was near. 

“When I think of you during my absence,” 
said her friend, “I feel more than I can express. 


I think of the dangers to which you are exposed 
from a.deceitful world; of the trials which contin- 
ually beset those whose feelings are as delicate as 
yours: and then I follow you in imagination thro’ 
the scenes of the day, and fancy that I hear your 
voice now and then enlivening the busy hours with 
a hymn of praise. When my heart is full, it finds 
relief in tears, and then those beautiful words of 
Watts, which we sung last evening, always come to 
me, and I make them apply to you: 

*¢ I love my Shepherd’s voice ; 

His watchful eye shall keep 

Her wandering soul, among 

The thousands of his sheep.”? 

“It is delightful,” said she, “to think that we 
are both under the care of the Good Shepherd, and 
that he is leading us home to his fold.” 

I was unable to hear the remainder of this com 
versation, except occasionally a few words, which 
related to the joys of a better world. 

I have frequently heard the conversation and 
seen ‘the deportment of friends related as these 
were to each other, and have sometimes been 
grieved at the light and trifling spirit which they 
manifested. I have seen in their intercourse noth- 
ing of that love to God which is not only consis- 
tent with their love to each other, but is almost in- 
dispensable to its continuance and purity. When 
I see friends united for lifé who have passed the 
greater part of the time which they have spent to- 
gether, in careless trifling and vanity, I fear that 
God will not smile upon them nor take up his abode 
in their dwelling. But when love has sprung up 
in hearts that have been renewed, and is cherish- 
ed by prayer and holy conversation, and every 
word and thought breathes heavenly air upon the 
soul, I always look upon it as approaching nearly 
to the love of angels and glorified spirits. FErne. 
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From the Sabbath School Journal. 
WHAT IS A TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

Child.—Mother, what is a Temperance Society ? 

Mother.—It isa number of men, who join togeth- 
er, and agree.to use means for preventing the drink- 
ing of Brandy, Rum, Whiskey, and other ardent 
spirits ? 

Child.—Why do they wish to prevent the drink- 
ing of these things, since they taste so good? 

Mother.—Because the constant use of ardent 
spirits injures and ruins the body andmind. They 
taste good, it is true, when skilfully mixed with wa- 
ter and sugar, but then all ardent spirits contain a 
small quantity of poison, and if drank freely will 
have an ipjurious effect. 

Child.—Oh, mother, I can’t believe there is poi- 
son inrum, Thereis Mr. A and Mr. B—— 
that drink, but they are. strong men, and do not 
grow sick. If they drank poison, it would certain- 
ly make them sick. 

Mother.—T he effect of the poison is very slow, 
so exceedingly slow that nobody can watch its pro- 
gress. Do you not remember the man we saw last 
week leaning against the wall, ‘as we were walking 
down the street? His face was bloated—his eye 
was dim—he was muttering broken, vulgar, and pro- 
fane sentences—his mouth foaming—his clothes 
ragged and filthy, and he the object of ridicule to 
the thoughtless multitude who passed by? What 
do you suppose was the occasion of that man’s sin- 
gular and disgusting appearance? 

Child.—W hy, mother, he was drunk ? 

Mother.—Very well. But what made him drunk? 

Child,--(Jaeitating.) Why, I suppose he had 
drunk too much liquor. 

Mother.—Do you not think, then, there was some 
poison in the liquor? 

Child.—Oh, if a man drinks too much, I suppose 
it will hurt him; but then, if he drinks only a lit- 
tle, I am sure it does not poison him. 

Mother.—My dear child, you have lived but a few 
years in the world. You never saw that poor drunk- 
en man till the other day. Ihave known him ma- 
ny years. Twenty years ago he was a most active 








and respectable young man. He married an excel- 


x 


lent wife. Years passed of—both were cheerfyj 
industrious, and happy. Fifteen years ago, afie, 
five years of exertion, he had acquired a small ro. 
peity, obtained the confidence of all his acquain 
tances, and bid fair to become a very wealthy 
and respectable citizen. He used but little liquor 
and experienced no immediate evil from his occa 
sional and temperate drinking. Ten years passed 
away and all seemed prusperous, though his Wife 
appeared unhappy amidst their prosperity. Soop, 
however, his business began to decline.—Some said 
he had poor luck in making bargains; others that 
he was inattentive to business. At length, it wag 
whispered that he was in the habit of tippling, As 
soon as he knew that this was reported, he gaye 
way to his appetite, and often appeared intoxicated 
with the poisonous liquor. For the last five years 
he has been growing worse and worse, and now his 
system is so completely poisoned that he will proba 
bly soon die. His family are wretched and poor 
and live to be more wretche@as long 4s his life js 
continued. 

Child.—Has that man any thing to do with the 
Temperance Society? 

Mother.—No, my dear, but the Temperance &. 
cieties are endeavouring to prevent sober men from 
becoming justlike him. He was a sober man for 
many years and seldom drank strong drink. Byt 
from drinking a little, he began to drink more, and 
before he thought there was any danger, he became 
drunkard, and is ruined forever. Good men have 
ascertained that there are more than one hundred 
thousand such drunkards in the United States, 
Probably as many as twenty thousand of them die 
every year; but more than twenty thousand sober 
drinkers become drunkards every year, so that the 
number of drunkards is increasing. 

These are the reasons why men have formed 
Temperance Societies. They meet together—talk 
about the evils of drinking, and agree to prevent all 
they can. Many of them resolve that they will not 
drink a drop themselves, and they find they can ¢o 
well without it. ‘Then they persuade others not to 
drink. They purchase tracts which speak of the 
subject, and distribute them. They publish pieces 
in the news-papers, against drinking. By these, 
and other means, Temperance Societies have pre 
vented thousands of sober men from becoming 
drunkards. Do you not think, my dear, they are 
good societies ? 

Child.—Yes, mother, and I wish they would 
form one in this place. 





THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Youth’s Friend. 

THE SAILOR BOY, WHO HAD BEEN A SUNDAY 

SCHOLAR,—AND ABOUT JONAH. 

In a Sunday school, there was a very bad boy; 
his name was John Brown. He paid very little, 
and oftentimes no attention to what was said to bim 
by his parents or teachers. When he was growna 
big boy, and was leaving the Sunday schoo), his 
teacher gave him a Bible, and he went in a ship‘ 
sea. Some years passed away, and no one h 
any thing of him. One Sunday morning, ho 
er, he came again into the school, to thank the te 
chers for the instruction they had given him: and 
especially for their having had so much patience 
with so bad a boy. He said, that since he had left 
his home he had gone through many storms, and 
tempests, and dangers; but that he had read the 
Bible they had given him, and had learned the worth 
of his soul, and the way ofsalvation by Jesus Christ. 

Now, there was in the school a little boy, whose 
name was John,—whose father was dead, but he 
had a good and pious mother,—and when he go 
home he told her all about the poor fellow who bad 
been to sea, and who had come back a better lad. 
“« Mother,” said he, “ the teacher said that he could 
not help thinking about Jonah. Will you tell mé 
about Jonah, mother ?” 

Mother.—You may read about him yourself, Jobs, 
in your Bible. Here is the first chapter ; read it! 
me, and we will talk about him. 





[John reads the first chapter.] 


Might I join it, mother? | 
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